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Aggs, and when about eight years of age, she 
was placed under the tuition of a governess, a 
person of deeply religious mind and cultivated 
intellect, but of delicate health; one who had 
adopted from conviction inci 
Society, and had been 
To this Friend she 
the letters she occasi 
conscientiousness, 
began, as a child, 
written in 1836, wh 
old, the following is 

“My dear—,I have 
dear Papa and my poor 
I do not at all know what 
in when she died, but I truly hope sh 
a crown of glory, and that all her sotrows are 
now passed. I believe her dear father went to that 














the abode of the blessed. Their experience of | ParadiséWbove, and O, what a happy meeting, 
the Lord’s goodness and love is given, that they | to meet her Saviour and her God, and to sing 
may serve as beacuns to the tempest-tost voyager, | with her beloved father praises to God and the 
—as warnings to the thoughtless passer through | Lamb forever! I sometimes think I should like 
this world, or as encouragement to the pilgrim | to die, but I know not the sting; and if I were to 
to the better one,—and not as encomiums on the | die now, O! what would be my portion? I hope 
virtues of the loved and cherished ones ‘ gone} to be spared to conquer my temper, and to be 
before.” more kind and obedient to dear papa, mamma, 

Considerations like these naturally suggest |and thee, my dear governess; 1 will pray for 
themselves when about to write of one, who in| strength, and will try. Please to excuse my dis- 
so remarkable a degree, attracted the admiration | obedience and unkindness to thee. But, dear 
and esteem of all who knew her, and who diffused | A. G., the young must dic as well as the old, and 





such a sunshine of love and happiness on all | 
around her. 
love of Christ dwelling in her. The real adorn- | 
ment was the meek and quiet spirit. | 

She had attained, by a series of vicissitudes 
and trials almost from her childhood, a degree | 
of self-control and a ripeness of Christian experi- 
ence, but seldom enjoyed so early in the morn- 


The root and spring of all was on 


I ought to be ready: why should he spare me 
more than any of my neighbors? Many of them, 
ah ! very many of them were more pious than I 
am. We call ourselves Christians, but are in 
reality, many of us, very wicked, and it is some- 
times with very great difficulty, that 1 give up 
to dear little Harry; but when I remember that 
every time I give up it will be less difficult the 





ing of life. In every relationship of daughter, | next time, I think it quite worth while to do it, 
sister, wife, and mother, the uniform tenor of| besides giving him pleasure; and these words 
her life, almost from her earliest years, testified | generally come into my mind, “ Blessed are the 
that she had been with Jesus,—that she had sat | peacemakers for they shal] be called the children 
at his feet, that she had learned of him who was | of God.” QO, what an honor, to be called a child 
meek and lowly of heart. But much as there|of God! who would not be eager to be called 
was that was engaging in her as achild, she was|that? * * * * When I make my poor 
not faultless. Naturally of a high spirit, there | simple prayer to God at night, I do not forget 
was the conflict to pass through in being brought | thee. I pray for thee, that thy pain may be 
entirely under the control of the power of Divine | diminished ; [ would cheerfully bear one half of 
grace. Atan early age, she gave evidence of| it for thee, if it should be His will, Indeed I 
having been visited by the convictions of the Holy | do love thee, and though I am often very naughty, 
Spirit, and she yielded to its heavenly influences. | I am always sorry when I let the tempter have 
She was the daughter of Henry and Mary!so much dominion over me.” * * * * 


| 
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As she grew up, her mind seems to have 
gradually matured in the Christian life—the life 
of God in the soul; she became very prayerful, 
spent portions of time daily in gtudiously reading 
the Holy Scriptures, in seeking, and sometimes 
sweetly partaking of communicn with her God 
and Saviour. It became easy to see by her in- 
creasingly watchful and self-denying conduct, 
her closely guarded conversation—so ready to 
promote every one’s comfort without consjdera- 
tion of her own, so ready to protect the character 
of the absent, to put the kindest construction 
upon the motives and actions of others, so gentle 
and diffident, yet evincing so much Christian 
courage, that, the seedeof the kingdom was sown 

id th. giving all diligence, she 
@ittue—knowledge—pa- 


Beporands snd letters | yet ‘ He who has helped thee is still near,’ seem 


her spiritual exercises, 
Whristian experience, 

faturer years. 
1841. “I have en- 
Q Month to rise early, and | 
employ my time usefully. In reflecting on the | 
events of his year, I feel my own short-comings. | 
How little spiritual growth has kept pace with 
the advantages I enjoy ; yet, through the assist- 


ance of my Heavenly Father, I have often en- | 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| 


deavored after watchfulness, and that I may truly 
be prepared, whenever the summons may come, 
to hear with joy the call of my Lord. And now, 
on entering a fresh year, QO, assist thy hand. | 
maiden more humbly and diligently to follow in | 
every good work, to the promotion of Thy own | 
glory!” 

Fourth month, Ist, 
tions that 
first time. She is only twenty, very young for | 
such a service, but I believe the Lord will be | 
with her and support her; and while I have | 
dwelt much on her being called so early, I have | 
thought that the still small voice whispered to | 
me, * Go thou and do likewise.’ 
Father! 
obey.” 

Fifth month, 15th, (her birthday.) * What 
improvement has, this year, been made? OQ, 
how far shortdoI fall. IL cannot think the day’s 
work has kept pace with the day, but yet I trust 
that through divine grace, the time has not been 
spentidly. Several little givings up have been 
accomplished, and I trust a more even temper | 
retained. O, my Heavenly Father 
and mould me for thy service,—for thy glory ; 
and Q, crush any hypocrisy in me.” 

Sixth month, 2d. “The Yearly Meeting | 
ended,—a nice time. 
mitted to attend one, this leaves a sweet savour. 
I trust [ am resigned to thy will, O my Heavenly 
Father, for I feel assured of thy love, and that 
thou wilt never leave nor forsake me, though 30 


18438. “A letter nen- | 


! if it be thy blessed will, may I humbly | 


| Ilis. 


| 


. . . | 
has spoken in meetings for the | 


O, my Heavenly | 


unworthy of thy love, thy lung-suffering, and thy 
mercy.” 

Tenth month, 9th. “My Saviour has been 
very near; he soothes me when I am bowed down 
with weakness. 

‘ Thou that art love, O pity and forgive, 

And let Thy breath 
Touch and make pure the flame 
‘That knows not death, 

Bearing it up to Heaven, love’s own abode.” 
Yes, to Thy care let me commit what is most 
precious, and say, * Thy will be done.’” 

Sixth month, 5th. “To-day called on , 
and felt a desire to hand a little encouragement 
to dear E., but felt so weak, and fearful it should 
be in my own strength, that I did not. O, my 
Father, yet bear with thy unprofitable Servant, 
and graciously be yet near to assist me.’ 

Eighth month, Ist. “I have felt very low, 


the consoling words whispered in my ear : then, 
O my soul, 

** With quickened steps, thy heavenward race pursue. 
And nought of danger, nqwght of trial fear.” 

Tenth month, 11th, 1846. “TI have to-day 
felt the renewed love of my Heavenly Father, 
calling me and requiring me to be more entirely 
O help and keep Thy servant amid the 
snarcs laid on all sides, for thy youthful followers 
especially. Let me daily have recourse to that 
Fountain opened for sin. Thou great Physician 
of souls, heal my wounded spirit, and pour in the 
| balm of thy love. Strengthen me to give up all 
for Thee, and to follow in the path in which thou 
| wouldst "guide me. Be thou with me, for 

the struggle is sometimes almost too much for 
me.’ 

Third month, 1848. ‘ How little things dis- 
tract my attention. How needful to be on the 
|watch. O that 1 might never be a stumbling 
block to others, but by a lowly and consistent 
walk, glorify G: od, and bea useful member of his 
militant Church.” 

Fifth month, 7th. “This month has set in 
with beautiful weather. This country locks 
beautiful ; how lovely the prespect! But in my 


| solitude conflicting thoughts have almost dis- 


tracted my mind, and none have witnessed my 
tears. How fervently I desire to do that which 
is right in the Divine sight, He only who knows 
every thought can tell. I sometimes believe the 
deep baptisms have tended to my advancement 
heavenward, and O then! I have not had on 


! work in me, | trial too mueh. “ 


Ninth month, 23d. “This has been a aney 
day, my poor mind beaten 4nd tossed. Arist 
for my help, O Lord ! let me never lose my trus: 


If I am never again per- | in thee, but do thou steer the tempest- Angueil bark 


to the haven of peace, there for ever to ancho: 
safe on the Heavenly shore.” 

Bruce Grove, Twelfth month, 28th, 1848. 
“T rejoice to be here again ; and on my return. 
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the words arose in my mind, ‘ what shall I render | the midst of added joy and hope, the beloved wife 
unto the Lord for a!l his benefits towards me.’ | and mother. 
I feel such an unprofitable servant, so often de-} Her infant boy was about three weeks old, 
parting from the path in which He would lead| when she was seized with. her last illness ; and 
me, and yet he is pleased again and again to visit | in two weeks more, she had fled to that rest and 
me with his love, and to whisper peace _to my | peace in the bosom of her Saviour, which she so 
weary soul; ‘It is I, be not afraid.’ O He will| long, by faith, anticipated. 
carry us through all as we keep close to him,| Immediately after the attack, which was at- 
and in the end, if we be permitted to see the glory | tended with severe pain, and laid her almost 
of his salvation, and the words ‘ well done’ are ad-| prostrate, she was placed on a sofa, where she 
dressed to us, all the trials and crosses of this fleet- |.remained for forty-nine hours, in imminent dan- 
ing scene will sink as nothing before our view.” | ger. Her quiet submission, amidst much bodily 

Bruce Grove, Fifth month, 2d, 1849. “| suffering, was very striking. Her sweetness of 
often, my dear cousin, bear thee in mind, and} temper, even then, did not fail her. It was 
feel nearly and tenderly united to thee. Mayest | truly instructive to be wi bp her. Years of 
thou be upheld through all thy steppings. Firm | habitual self control, img fu 
seems my belief, that “He who has thus far been | upon the great Exemg F 
thy leader and helper, will be thy rock and sup- | and meekness, thankful 
port to the end. O, He is such a gracious| ment under all ciréd 
Master, such a tender Father! chiding so gently, | around her to be alm 
rewarding so richly! Methinks it is little to; did not belie herself" 
give up ‘all for such wages ; though truly the | He who had been the tm 
struggle i is often severe, and the flesh so weak.” | her light and her salvatigl 

Constrained by the love of Christ, and mak-| her tribulation. She was @ 
ing the discipline of her own heart her daily | most entirely an abiding in the w 
care, as by these records of her inner life appears | remained uniformly placid and trustful. ‘ Calm 
evident; and cultivating that charity which | in the bosom of her God,” she waited His time. 
beareth—believeth—hopeth--endureth—and “is |“ My times are in Thy hands;” “Thou wilt 
kind ;” she possessed, at the same time, a good never leave me, nor forsake me;” “ All my 
insight into general character, and never con-' springs are in Thee ;” was the language of her 
nived at what-she deemed wrong in others. heart, in substance often expressed. At her“ 
Aptly applying to their actions, when cireum- | own request, the twenty-third psalm, and many 
stances required it, those principles of Christian favorite hymns, were often read to her. For 
integrity and justice by which she was herself hours, almost nights together, her time was thus 
governed, she was bold in reproving the untruth- passed; patience, peace, thankfulness, prayer, 
fal and the unjust, especially when espousing the faith, hope, were the atmosphere of her death-bed 
cause of the defamed and the oppressed. scene. 

F requent changes of residence, though favor- At length the ease became quite hopeless ; 
able to the formation of her character in some her strength sank, and the cold finger of death 
respects, were a disadvantage in others. She was laid upon her brow. On one occasion, and 
could not engage in any regular, systematic plan on one only, did she shed tears, or utter a single 
of usefulness among the poor, cowards whom her expression of lingering wish to stay. They were 
sympathies were largely extended. When about a mother’s tears: the remembrance of her 
nineteen, however, she undertook a Bible dis- children was more than she could bear. The 
trict, and engaged in domiciliary visitation among tender tie of parental love could not be severed 
the poor in her own neighborhood. Unfailing | without a conflict. Perceiving, in its full force, 
kindness, urbanity, sound judgment, with tender the closing scene drawing nigh, a glow of deep 
sympathy, and generosity towards real distress, ' emotion suffused her expressive features ; little 
were marked features in her character, and | was said, but the tears gently, quickly flowed. 
rendered hera valued co-adjutor, and a true! After a little recovering her self-possession, 
friend to the outcast and afflicted. | she said—* I feel it so very hard to give up my 

She was married in the spring of 1850, and in | ghildren ;” and soon after—*‘ but my faith is 
the summer of 1852 removed, with her husband | very strong. ” «That thou wilt recover?” was 
and family, from the neighborhood of Leeds, to ! asked ; “No, ” she added emphatically, “in my 
Henbury, near Bristol. After about tyo years | Saviour.” After some further remarks, she 
of residence in that beautiful part of the country, | wished to have read to her the account of the 
when the cup of happiness seemed full to over- | blessed Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane. To 
flowing, and the mercies of their Heavenly | this she listened with deep attention, and after- 
Father were often acknowledged with heartfelt | wards seemed to Jay all her dearest earthly 
thankfulness, it pleased Him w rho doeth allthings | treasures at the Divine foot-stool, and in the 
well to overcast the scene, and visit with inten- | spirit of holy acquiescence to say—" Thy will be 
sest sorrow the happy home, by takivg away, in | done.” 
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This was on First-day morning. She continued Then, with many tears, she spoke of having 
calm during the day ; her bodily powers gradually | allowed one of her brothers to be punished for 
becoming enfeebled, but with mind clear to the something she had done. It was evident that 
very last, she patiently waited the dawning of | the good Remembrancer, “ the Spirit of ‘T'ruth,” 
eternal day in the paradise of God. ‘Can no| was afresh at work in ber heart, and not only 
more be done ?” she said, within a few hours-of | convinced her of sin, but led her to repentance 
her decease ; and, on receiving a reply in the! and confession; and the sequel instructively 








negative, she seemed with confiding trust to 
await the summons. Perfect composure, and 
a most impressive sweetness of expression, over- 
spread her countenance. It was a solemn mo- 
ment—of prayer—of joy. The last message was 
inaudible; a gentle sigh heaved the breast—life 
forsook the perishable elay—the spirit returned 
to God who,gayedt.—-Annual Monitor. 















NO. LVIII. 


ick, Ireland, daughter 
Mtobinson, deceased Ath 


if the importance and advantage 
of having’the minds of children early imbued 
with the knowledge of the truth of the gospel of 
Christ, and directed to the convictions of the 


| Rock of her salvation. 





showed, that she was not unacquainted with the 
A tew evenings after, 
she said that her sins caused her much fear; she 
spoke of a school-fellow who used to talk to her 
of things that she ought not to have listened to, 
and that this felta burden to her now. She was 
reminded of the gracious promise—* Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow, though they be red like crimson, they 
shall beas wool.”” She seemed a little relieved, 
and exclaimed—“ Ah, mamma, I do love my 
Saviour !” 

At another time she appeared discouraged, and 


re ; | wept, saying that she could find no comfort. She 
py death of this dear) wished to have the New Testament read to her ; 
"0 interesting and instruc- | and listened with deep attention to the 6th of 


’ 


Matthew, and the 10tli and 14th of John. The 
precious truths of the sacred volume appeared to 
be blessed to her, and after some time she grate- 


| fully acknowledged that she felt much more com- 


Holy Spirit in their own hearts; and it is hoped | fortable. 


that the simple record of the merciful kindness 


One evening, after she had gone to bed, she re- 


of our Heavenly Father shown towards her in | quested to be left alone, and her voice was soon 


the days of her youth, may encourage others early | heard in prayer. 


She afterwards said that she 


to seek that knowledge of the only true God, and | felt much refreshed. On another occasion she 


Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, which is life 
eternal. 

Dear Sophia was of a gentle and retiring dis- 
position, and appears to have been early and fre- 
quently favored with religious impressions. In 
her very tender years, she was not insensible to 
the importance and privilege of prayer ; and some 
years before her last illness, it is remembered 
with interest how, on the death of a little brother, 
which she felt deeply, she came weeping to her 
mother, and expressed her desire to be assisted 
to pray that she might be made a good child; 
putting up her petitions in a few simple words, 
to Him who suffereth little children to come to 
him, and forbids them not. 

Her health, though never robust, was pretty 
good, until within a year of her decease. About 
that time, a cough came on, which not yielding 
to the means used for its removal, led to a steady 
decline of her strength; and in the Secord 
month all hope of recovery appeared to vanish. 
On being apprized of the probability of her ap- 
proaching end, she at first appeared much 
affected, and wept; but in a littie while became 
calmer, and afterwards acknowledged that the 
solemn information she had received was “a re- 
lief to her, as she had often felt recovery doubt- 
ful.” On her mother expressing her hope, that 
‘she had not then much to repent of; she exclaimed 
—“Q, mamma, I have; more than thou knows.” 


spoke very suitably to her brothers and sisters, 
hoped that they would read and attend to their 
Bibles, and expressed herself in a manner that 
| clearly indicated the consolation she was herself 
| favored to derive from its sacred contents. She 
wished to have some purchased to present to 
them, and wrote the appropriate name in each. 
She once said that she often tried to fix her 
| thoughts on her Saviour, and, at different times, 
| she uttered many sweet expressions of hope and 
trust in Him. One evening, after retiring to 
rest, she asked to have the 15th of 1 Corinthians 
| read to her. When concluded, she said, ‘“‘ O how 
| beautiful !”’ and enquired for the text, ‘ Tribula- 
tion worketh patience,” &c., thus evincing, in an 
interesting and instructive manner, the current 
of her youthful thoughts. 

On the 20th of 4mo., she seemed very poorly, 
and in the-afternoon suffered from palpitation of 
the heart. For several minutes her lips were 
seen to move in prayer; at last she seemed no 
longer able to keep silence, but suppKicated aloud, 
“‘O Lord enable me to put all my trust in thee ; 
enable me to bear all my sufferings,—but, what 
have my sufferings been to thine, Jesus, sweet 
Jesus? OQ, I hope my sins are forgiven,—that 
thy blood has made me clean.” Her breath 
| being very short, the abovewas uttered at broken 

intervals, as she sat propped up with pillows. A 
few minutes after, she called her mother, and 
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said: “OQ mamma, I feel so happy ; I never felt 
such happiness before ; now I do trust there is a 
place prepared for me in Heaven; [I feel there 
is!’ her face beaming with an unusually animated 
expression. One of her brothers came into the 
room as she was saying, ** Ah you little know 
what it is tobe as IT am. How differently I feel 
now from you! If I had my life to spend over 
again, it would be different from what it has 
been.”’ She afterwards added, ‘ What is earth 
compared with Heaven? Nothing!” Soon after, 
her father having come in, she supplicated, “ O 
Lord grant me an easy passage, if it be thy will, 
and if not, strength to bear my sufferings.” 

On the 21st, her mother having gone to take 
a short rest, was called at five o’clock, and found | 
her very restless. Her countenance was much 
altered. She enquired if her change was com- | 
ing, and prayed for strength and support, but | 
seemed a little distressed. Her father told her | 
not to be dismayed if the tempter were permitted 
to try her; but to remember the assurance granted | 
her the day before, of forgiveness and heavenly | 
happiness, &c. She asked her mother to come | 
near; and when left alone with her, she said 
there was something she wished to tell her, and | 


So j 
hoped she would forgive her. On her mother 


‘sions of sorrow and pain, 





expressing her belief that she had already ex- 
perienced Divine forgiveness, she replied—* O | 


interval, and a few more expressions which indi- 
cated the heavenward tendency of her happy spirit, 
she quietly departed. Aged sixteen years. 


From the Leisure Hour. 


JOHN HOWARD. 
(Concluded from page 342 ) 


In tracing the other London haunts of Howard, 
we must plunge into the prison world of the last 
century. Elsewhere in the metropolis, what we 
know of him for the rest of his life is next to 
nothing. It is a wonderful progress we have to 
make, as we follow this illustrious individual in 
his circumnavigation of charity, “not to survey 
the sumptuousness of pal eliness 
of temples; not to makes 
of the remains of anci 
a scale of the curiosi 
collect medals or co 
dive into the depths 
the infection of hos 












dimensions of misery, depr 
to remember the forgotten, to a 
lected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men.” The Augean 
stable which Hercules undertook to cleanse is 
no unapt symbol of the dens of corruption, 


yes, mamma, but still I should like to tell ¢hee.” | tyranny, cruelty and vice, which Howard re- 


She then referred toa childish naughtiness, which | 
occurred years ago; and the disclosure appeared | 
to bring her great comfort. She folded her arms 
round her mother’s neck, and said— Now 
mamma, my own darling mamma, [ feel clear, 
quite clear.” A little after she added—“‘ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out ;’ 
Jesus will not cast me out.” 

As she appeared sinking, the children were 
called in; she put her arms around them, kissed 
them, and told them not to ery for her ; she was 
not crying, and had nothing to cry for. After 
this touching scene, she again revived, brightened 
up in the evening, and enjoyed reading the New 
Testament and her favorite hymns, and asked if 
we thought she would go that night, saying she 
would be glad to go. 

On the 22d, her breathing was short and dis- 
tressing ; she frequently prayed for patience, and 
said to her nurse, “‘O Anne, thou can have no 
idea of the joy I am going to partake of; noth- 
ing could equal it that I can compare it to.” A 
little before twelve at night, her parents were 
called to her bedside, and found that the time 
was come, when their beloved child must be for 
ever removed from their sight; she looked at 
her father, and said, “Him that cometh unto 
me I will not cast out.” He replied, “ And 
thou believes, my darling, thou art going to 
Him.” She answered impressively, “ I do papa.” 
The words which she then uttered in prayer, 
could not be distinctly heard, and after a little 


ES 


solved to purify and transform, when he entered 
on his great work of prison reformation. In his 
book on prisons, he gives the result of his earlier 
visits to those in London ; and from that source, 
aided by kindred documents, we derive the ma 
terials of what for the most part will form the 
rest of this paper. The following passages have 
a graphic character about them, and enable us 
to catch a glimpse of the philanthropist while 
engaged in his errands of mercy :—‘ At each 
visit I entered every room, cell and dungeon, 
with a memorandum-book in my hand, in which 
I noted particulars on the spot.”’ ‘I have been 
frequently asked what precautions I use to pre- 
serve myself from infection in the prisons and 
hospitals which I visit. I here answer, next to 
the free goodness and mercy of the Author of 
my being, temperance and cleanliness are my 
preservatives. Trusting in Divine Providence, 
and believing mysclf iu the way of my duty, I 
visit the most noxious cells ; and while thus em- 
ployed, I fear no evil. I never enter an hos- 
pital or prison before breakfast, and in an offen- 
sive room I seldom draw my breath deeply.” 

A general description of the London prisons 
by Howard, gives a fearful idea of the neglect of 
discipline which prevailed when he began his 
researches. The statistics which Howard sup- 
plies relative to the prison world of London, 
afford terrible insight into the miseries experi- 
enced by the captives. 


| Newgate was rebuilt between 1778 and 1780. 
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As then erected, and as it still remains, it pre- 
sents a great improvement upon its predecessor ; 
but, as Howard observed, it is far from being a 
model; and at the commencement of the present 
century the gaol fever broke out there, which 
he predicted would be the result of its defective 
and faulty arrangements. One shudders on en- 
tering the condemned cells which Howard opens 
for our inspection. There are upon each of the 
three®floors, five, all vaulted. The strong stone 
wall is lined all round with planks studded with 


broad-headed nails; and such is the aspect of 


these darksome, solitary abodes, that criminals, 
before unmoved, have been struck with horror, 
and have shed tears on entering them. Fifteeu 

lsehappily appear to us, now that 
been reformed—a most un- 
Ot alas! when Howard 








pated by the Draconic 
l ¢ In twelve years 
face in London, including 
wo culprits being women, 
sa for murder, the other for coining. 

dened criminal and the juvenile of- 
fender were closely associated ; and if the latter 
resisted his initiation into the mystery of the 
prison-house, he underwent a mock trial by 
some impudent offender, who assumed the office 
of judge, and tied a knotted towel on his head to 
imitate a wig. Prisoners were requested to pay 
‘“‘garnish,”” as contributions to riotous entertain- 
ments were called, and the miserable creature 
who had no money was stripped of his clothes, 
in discharge of the villainous demand. 

A singular relic of the ancient administration 
of torture is mentioned by Howard as continuing 
in a form which was observed in his time. When 
prisoners capitally convicted at the Old Bailey 
were brought up to receive sentence, and the 
judge asked, “What have you to say why judg- 
ment of death and execution should not be 
awarded against you?” the executioner slipped 
a whip- cord noose about the thumbs. 

The Fleet Prison stood not far off Newgate, 
and there the philanthropist discloses some start- 
ling scenes of disorder. “They play in the 
court-yard at skittles, mississippi, fives, tennis, 
ete. ; and not only the prisoners, for I saw among 
them several butchers and others from the mar- 
ket, who are admitted here as at another public 
house. The same may be seen in many other 
prisons where the gaoler keeps or lets the tap. 
Besides the inconvenience of this to prisoners, 
the frequenting a prison lessens the dread of 
being confined in one. On Monday night there 
was a wine club, on Thursday night a beer club, 
each lasting usually till one or two in the morn- 
ing. I need not say how much riot they occa- 
sion; how the sober prisoners and those that are 
sick are annoyed by them.” 

We are next conducted to New Ludgate, in 





Bishopsgate street, a prison for debtors, free of 
the city, and for clergymen, proctors and at- 
torneys. The common side debtors are in two 
large garrets, the forest and dock, which have no 
fire.places, The prison is out of repair, the walls 
and ceilings very black, being never whitewashed. 
There is no infirmary, no bath. It was in refe- 
rence to this debtors’ prison that the Spectator 
says: ‘ Passing under Ludgate the other day, I 
heard a voice bawling for charity, ‘which I 
thought I had somewhere heard before. Coming 
near to the gate, the prisoner called me by name, 
and desired [ would throw something into the 
box.’ Happily it is now all swept away, and 
so is the Poultry compter, with regard to which 
Howard remarks: ‘ At the roof of the prison 
are spacious leads, on which the master’s side 
debtors are sometimes allowed to walk, but then 
the keeper is with them, for the leads communi- 
cate with the adjoining houses, one of which 
affords a ready escape from so close a prison in 
case of fire.” From this specimen of heedless- 
ness about the security of the prisoners, Howard 
next takes us to the Wood street compter, where 
all are kept secure enough; there we are shown 
a room about 55 feet by 18, with 25 beds ranged 
round the walls, on three tiers of shelves. At 
one of his visits, he informs us, there were in 
this room thirty-nine debtors, seven of them with 
their wives and children. The rcom was swarw- 
ing with bugs. There was a chapel in the court, 
and under it a tap-room; within the unwhole- 
some precincts of this place, eleven prisoners 
died in 1773. 
We pass on next to Bridewell, where there 
was no court, and fresh air could be obtained 
only by means of a hand-ventilator, with a tube 
to each room of the women’s ward. It enjoyed 
a privilege peculiar to itself, that of having an 
allowance of rye straw once a month. “No 
other prison in London,” says Howard, “ has 
any straw or bedding.” In the new prison, 
Clerkenwell, our reformer notices some com- 
mendable arraugemeuts, but condemned certain 
cabins or cupboards, five in number, only 10 
feet by 5 in measurement, each with a barrack- 
bed for two prisoners; miserably close and un- 
wholesome cells, having no air but from grates 
over the doors into the gale Ty. On visiting the 
Clerkenwell Bridewell in 1777, he found thirty 
convicts, committed for a term of years. Some 
of these, and others besides, were sick, and 
complained of their feet, which were actually 
turned black. In 1733, five were ill, one was 
dying with little or no covering on, and in an- 
other room one was laid out dead. In the 
women’s sick ward, twelve were lying in their 
clothes on the barrack-bedstead, and on the floor, 
without any bedding whatever. In this strange 
tour about London, which, in proportion as the 
scenes described shock our sensibilities, must 
have been to our philanthropist a series of tor- 
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tures, we arrive next at Whitechapel prison,| spot where we close this melancholy ramble, 
which. presents nothing noteworthy, except the| amidst the scenes of prison life three-quarters of 
fact of the debtors hanging out a begaing. box | a century since, is the Borough Compter, the 
from a little closet in the front of the house, | last place of confinement of the whole number 
and attending to it each in turn. It brought in | in London which Howard describes. It was out 
only a few pence daily, of which pittance none | of repair and ruinous, had no infirmary and no 
partook but those who on entrance paid the bedding, while most of the inmates were poor 
keeper half a crown, and treated the prisoners | | creatures from the court of conscience, who lay 
with half a gallon of beer. We hasten by the | there till their debts were paid. 

Tower Hamlets’ Gaol, in Well-close Square, and| It is dreary enough to pursue this pilgrimage 
St. Catharine’s Gaol, ‘which Howard, though he | from prison to prison ; but it is instructive as an 
had visited them repeatedly, ouly briefly notices; | illustration of the fallen state of humanity. 
nor can we tarry at the Savoy, with its military | Where but in a world where things are sadly 
guard-rooms, where the philanthropist had seen | out of order, and the relations of the ereature to 
many sick of the gaol distemper, but where he | the Creator are disturbed, could such flagrant 
afterwards found a decided improvement in| abuses prevail under the color of politi 4] justice? 
health, owing to better sanitary regulations. We | Nor can we help congratulati ’ 
must, however, relate a striking incident which | blessing the God of n 
will ever associate with the history of the Savoy, | state of things existi 
the remembrance of Howard’s amazing personal , present day, mainly thrg 
courage and influence over prisoners. During of him whose shadow # 
an alarming riot there, the men confined had = was a tremendous stro 













to +n them, until the inteegld sidieadlion. | quitte in even a braver hearteay 
pist undertook to do so. Gaolers and friends own; but sustained by help rom 
endeavored to dissuade him; but in he went ! nobly carried through his mission, and crowned 
among two horrid ruffians, whose savage spirits , it with a success which, if not ‘complete, was 
he so completely subdued by his persuasions, ' signal. His life was a truly earnest one, a 
that they allowed themselves to be quictly con-| battle with wrong, and an errand of richest 
ducted back to their cells. At Tothill Fields, ; mercy. ’Tis pleasant to follow poets and paint- 
Bridewell, he informs us, the prisoners washed | ers through their career of elegant literature and 
their hands and faces every morning, before they | art ; but we feel ourselves to be in a far different 
came for their allowance, a practice that must | _ presence, one that gives us inspiring and solemn 
have been very grateful to him, for ke ever en- | views of human duty, as we track the footsteps 
forced the strictest cleanliness on those over! of John Howard. He has something more 
whom he had any control; and we remember | serious to do than to gather flowers and echo 
hearing from an old man, who lived at Carding- | back nature’s sweet music; he has to trample 
ton, how he would notice and reward the chil- | on serpents, to rend asunder chains, and to let 
dren whose hands were clean; and that he once | rays of light and love into the cells of the cap- 
said to a cottager who was not over-fond of self- | tive. Appropriate is the statue to him in St. 
ablution, «“ John Basset, go home and wash your Paul's, with huge. iron manacles and fetters 
hands, or no dinner.” Howard describes West- | under foot, and a great key in his hand. But, 
minster Gate-house as empty, but the King’s | after all, Howard only walked at a humble dis- 
Bench, Southwark, as full to overflowing. “It | tance in ‘the footsteps of him whom the Hebrew 
was so crowded in ‘the summer of 1776, that a Seer described as binding up the broken-hearted, 
prisoner paid five shillings a-week for half a bed. | | proclaiming liberty to “the captives, and the 
and many lay in the chapel. The debtors, with | opening of the prison doors to them that were 
their families, two-thirds of whom were within | bound. Howard’s benevolence was but a re- 
the prison walls, amounted to a population of flected beam of his, who gave himself for the 
1004. redemption of our race out of a bondage worse 
But, perhaps, of all the London prisons, the | than that of English or even Algerian gaols. 
Marshalsea was the worst, where debtors and} His beneficent course was only an outgrowth of 
pirates were huddled together in dark narrow| the gospel he embraced. Ah! reader, do you 
rooms, four men in each, sleeping in two beds. | really believe this gospel? do you love its com- 
The tap-room was let toa prisoner, and there | passionate Author? and are you striving after 
the inmates of the place, at times, slept on the | his likeness? ; 
floor ; and to show the habits of drinking which | The story of Howard’s personal exploits 
prevailed, it is sufficient to repeat a statement | almost exhausts our store of London associations 
by Howard, that one Sunday 600 pots of beer | in connection with his name. We remember 
were brought i in from a neighboring public house, | only one more, of a very different character from 
because the prisoners did not like the beverage the foregoing. With this we must close our 
supplied by the tapster within the walls. The paper. Great Ormond-strect has been the resi- 
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dence of several celebrities. There lived Hicks, 
the learned author of the Thesaurus; there lived 
Dr. Mead, and Dr. Stukely, and Dr. Hawkes- 
worth ; there, too, lived Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, when he was robbed of the great seal by a 


gang of housebreakers; and there, too, for a little | 
while, Howard took up his London abode, in a| 
While there, a 


house left him by his sister. 
female of rather forbidding appearance made re- 
peated ineffectual attempts to see the philanthro- 
pist. At last she succeeded, and gained admit- 
tance to the library. He thought, from the 
visitor’s look, that one of the other sex was come 
to him disguised, with some evil intent. So he 
rung the bell and intimated a wish that the ser- 








vant sho gain in the room. But it was 
quite n ithe stranger turned out to be 
a real er enthusiastic worship- 


forth a flood of extrava- 
ten took her leave, de- 
® seen the man she so 
go home and die in 


at 
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Wanrev,—From No. 1 to 8 inclusive of the 
present volume of the Intelligencer. Those of 
our friends who do not preserve them for bind- 
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the foregoing views, instead of rejecting the con- 
tribution, we prefer to omit the objectionable par- 
agraphs, where the connection can be preserved, 
and hope, in so doing, we give no offence. 





Diep,—On the 10th inst., Hannan Mitcuet, 
aged 78 years, a valuable minister of the Society 
of Friends, and a member of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Bristol, Pas She died at To- 
ledo, after a lingering illness, which she endured 
with true Christian patience and resignation. At 
her request her remains were removed to Cincin- 
nati, and after a large and solemn meeting, were 
jinterred in Friends’ burial ground on the 12th 
inst. Her loss is deeply felt by her children anda 
large circle of friends, yet we are consoled in the 
reflection that our loss is her great gain. 
| =———, Suddenly, at Augusta, Ga., on the 20th of 
|Seventh month last, OLiver Hoveu, of this city, 
; in the 52d year of his age. 
| ,On the 5th of Fourth month last, in 





| 





‘ Buckingham, Bucks Co., Samuez, only child of 
' Mitchell and Anna B. Watson, and grandson of 
| Margaret E. Bacon, aged four years and seven 

| months. 


| 





PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
| (Continued from page 349.) 


The youths themselves were greatly surprised 

at the sight of so many novel objects; the size 

| of the ship ; of the guns, and every thing around 
them ; observing a cow, they were at first some- 
| what alarmed, and expressed a doubt, whether 


ing, will confer a favor on us by sending by mail | it was a large goat or a horned hog, these being 





a copy of either or all of the above. 





| 


LET YOUR YEA BE YEA, AND YOUR NAY, NAY. | 
—We renewedly feel the importance of this in- | 
junction, and in view of our editorial labors, feel | 
called thereby to an increased care in the observ- | 
ance of simplicity of language—not only in what 
may appear under the editorial head, but also in | 
selecting matter for our pages. In the exercise | 
of this care we are sometimes under the necessity | 
of rejecting contributions, whether original or se- | 
lected, which, from ambiguity of expression, may | 
be understood to uphold doctrines that stand not 
in the simplicity of Truth as professed by Friends. 
We desire to be true to our profession and faithful 
to Truth’s convictions. We therefore regret the | 
use of language that would even remotely lay | 
waste the fundamental principle of the Society 
of Friends— The inspeaking word, as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation—but we receive with glad- 


| seen. 
| tains of the many singular events that had taken 





ness all testimony that tends to exalt the Stone 
that was and 7s set at naught by the wise build- 
ers, but is acknowledged by us as the chief cor- 
ner stone. On some occasions, in carrying out 


the only two species of quadrupeds they had ever 
These young men informed the two cap- 


place among the first settlers, but referred them 
for further particulars to an old man on shore, 
whose name, they said, was John Adams, the 
only surviving Englishman that came away in 
the Bounty, at which time he was called Alex- 
ander Smith. This information induced the two 
captains to go on shore with the young men. Old 
Adams, having ascertained that the two officers 
alone had landed, and without arms, concluded 
that they had no intention to take him prisoner, 
and ventured to come down to the beach, from 
whence he conducted them to his house. He 
was accompanied by his wife, a very old woman, 
and nearly blind. It seems they were both at 
first considerably alarmed ; the sight of the king’s 
uniform, after a lapse of so many years, having 
no doubt brought fresh to the recollection of 
Adams the scene that occurred in the Bounty, in 
which he bore so conspicuous a part. Sir Thomas 
Staines, however, to set his mind at ease, assured 
him, that so far from having come with any in- 
tention of taking him away, they were not even 
aware that such a person as himself existed. 
Captain Pipon observes, “that although in the 
eye of the law they could only consider him in 
the light of a criminal of the deepest dye, yet 


eed esti. 
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that it would have been an act of the greatest 
cruelty to have taken him away from his little 
family, who, in such a case, would have been 
left to perish, in all probability, of want.” The 
colony at that time consisted of forty-six persons; 
the young men were finely formed, athletic and 
handsome; but the young women were parti- 
cularly objects of attraction, being tall, robust, 
and beautifully formed, their faces beaming with 
swiles, and indicating unrufiled good humor, 
while their manners and demeanor exhibited a 
degree of modesty and bashfulness that would | 
have done honor to the most enlightened and 
virtuous people upon earth. Their tecth are 
described as beautifully white, like.the finest 
ivory, and perfectly regular, without a single ex- 
ception ; and all of them, both male and female, 
had the marked expression of English features, 
though not exactly the clear red and white of 
English skins, theirs being more what we call 
brunette. But their personal qualifications, at- 
tractive though they were, excited less admira- 
tion that the account which Adams gave of their 
virtuous conduct; he assured his visitors that not 
one instance of immoral conduct had occurred 
among these young people since their settlement 
on the island ; the greatest harmony prevailed in 
their little community, they all declared that no 
serious quarrels ever occurred among them, 
though a few hasty words might now and then 
be uttered ; but to make use of their own expres- 
sion, they were only quarrels of the mouth ; they 
never omit saying grace before and after meals ; 
the Lord’s Prayer and Creed they repeat morning 
and evening. Captain Pipon observes ; “ It was 
pleasing to see the good taste and quickness with 
which they form little shades or parasols of 
green leaves, to place over the head or bonnet, 
to keep the sun from their eyes. A young girl 


made one of these in my presence with such neat- | 


ness and alacrity as to satisfy me that a fashion- 
able dress-maker in London would be delighted 
with the simplicity and elegant taste of these un- 
taught females. The same young girl accom- 
panied us to the boat, carrying on her shoulders, 
as a present, a large basket of yams, over such 
roads, and down such precipices, as were scarcely 
passable by any animals except goats, and over 
which we could scarcely scramble with the help 
of our hands. Yet with this load on her 
shoulders, she skipped from rock to rock like a 
young roc.” 

Such were the first ageounts of this interest- 
ing settlement; but, remarkable as they were, 
no further notice was taken of the island for 
nearly twelve years, when, in 1825, Captain 
Beechey, in the Blossom, bound on a voyage of 
discovery, paid it a visit. A whaling ship had 
touched there in the mean time, and left behind 
a seaman named Buffet, who, being a man of 
some education, and of a religious character, was 


so delighted with the behavior of the people, that 


he begged permission to remain, and had become 
their schoolmaster, under Adams. 

“On the approach of the Blossom towards the 
island, a boat was observed under all sail, hast- 
ening towards the ship, on board of which were 
old Adams, and many of the young men of the 
island. They did not venture to lay hold of the 
ship, till they had first enquired if they” might 
come on board ; and cn permission being granted, 
they sprang up the side, and shook every officer 
by the hand with undisguised satisfaction. The 
activity of the young wen outstripped that of 
Adams, who was somewhat corpulent. He was 
dressed in his sailor’s shirt and trowsers, and a 
low-crowned hat, which he held in his hand, till 
desired to put it on. He still retain is sailor’s 
manners, doffing his hat, 
his bald forehead whenev 
the officers of the Blo 
dresses were whimsical ¢ 
coats, without trowsers 
without coats ; and others 
out either. None of them™ 
stockings, and there were onh ¢ 
them, neither of which seemed likely to hang 
long together.”” Upon Captain Beechey’s land- 
ing with some of his officers, the whole popula- 
tion assembled to meet them, received them with 
the utmost cordiality, and pressed them to stay 
several days with them. ‘ The village,” Cap- 
tain Beechey says, ‘ consisted of five houses on 
a cleared piece of ground sloping down to the 
sea. Dinner was laid for the party at young 
Christian’s house, the table being spread with 
plates, knives, and forks. John Buffet said grace 
in an emphatic manner, and this is repeated 
every time afresh guest sits down, while the 
meal is going on. So strict are they in this re- 
spect, that it is not deemed proper to touch a bit 
of bread without saying grace before and after 
it. On one occasion, | had engaged Adams in 
conversation, and he incautiously took the first 
mouthful without having said grace ; but before 
he swallowed it he recollected himself and feel- 
ing as if he had committed a crime, immediately 
put away what he had in his mouth, and com- 
menced his prayer.”” ‘The beds were now pre- 
pared. A mattress composed of palm leaves, was 
covered with ¢appa, or native cloth, made from 
the bark of the paper mulberry tree, and the 
sheets were of the same material. The whole 
arrangement was very comfortable, one interrup- 
tion only disturbed their first sleep ; this was the 
melody of the evening hymn, which, after the 
lights were put out, was chanted by the whole 
family in the middle of the room. At early 
dawn, they were also awakened by their morning 
hymn and the family devotion, after which the 
islanders all set out to their several occupations. 

Some of the women had taken the linen of their 
visitors to wash ; others were preparing for the 
next meal; and others were employed in the 
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manufacture of cloth. “By our bed-side,” 
says Captain Beechey, “ had already been placed 
some ripe fruits, and our hats were crowned with 
chaplets of the fresh blossoms of the nono, or 
flower tree, which the women had gathered in the 
freshness of the morning dew. 

* Their cottages were spacious and strongly 
built, of wood, thatched with the leaves of the 
palm tree. Immediately around the village are 
small enclosures for fattening pigs, goats, and 
poultry; and beyond them are the cultivated 
grounds. Every cottage has its out-house for 
waking cloth, its baking-place, its pigstye, and 
its poultry-house. The young children are pune- 
tual in their attendance at school, and are in- 
structed by John Buffet in reading, writing, and 
arithmetieg iob are added, precepts in reli- | 
i n chiefly from the Bible 
which, fortunately, they 
that might mystify and 
ing on religious subjects. 
jokes or other kinds of | 
; tomed to take what is said | 
in its hi ag, that irony was always con- 
sidered a! 60d, in spite of all explanation ; 
they could not see the propriety of uttering what 
was not strictly true, for any purpose whatever. 
The Sabbath is wholly devoted to the Church 
service, to prayer, reading, and serious medita- 
tion ; no work of any kind is done on that day, | 
not even cooking, which is prepared on the pre- 
ceding evening. I attended the church on this 
day, and found the service well conducted ; the 
prayers were read by Adams, and the lessons by 
Buffet, the service being preceded by hymns. The 
greatest devotion was apparent in every indi- 
vidual, and in the children there was a serious- 
ness unknown in the younger part of our com- 
munities at home. In the course of the Litany, } 
they prayed for their Sovereign and all the Royal 
Family with much apparent loyalty and sin- 
cerity. Some family prayers, which were thought 
appropriate to their own particular case, were 
added to the usual service; and Adams, fearful 
of leaving out any essential part, read in addi- 
tion all those prayers which are intended only | 
as substitutes for others. A sermon followed, | 
which was very well delivered by Buffet, and lest | 


——— 












levity,’ 








any part of it should be forgotton, it was read \ times. 


three times. The whole concluded with hymns, 
which were first sung by the grown-up people, 
and afterwards by the children. The service 
thus performed was very long, but the neat dnd 
cleanly appearance of the congregation, the devo- 
tion that animated every countenance and the 
innoeence and simplicity of the little children, 
prevented the attendance from becoming weari- 
some.” With respect to Adams himself, Captain 
Beechey states, that he had no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of his piety. He was on board the Blossom 
for two or three days, and slept in the captain’s 
cabin, but he would never get into bed till the 








captain had got into his and was supposed to be 
asleep, when, in a retired corner of the cabin, he 
fell on his knees and performed his devotions, 
and he was always up first in the morning for 
the same purpose. He taqld Beechey one day, 
that it would add greatly to his happiness if he 
would read the marriage service to him and his 
wife, as he could not bear the idea of living with 
her without its being done when a proper oppor- 
tunity offered. Though Adams was aged, and 
the old woman had been blind and bedridden for 
several years, Beechey says that he made such a 
point of it that it would have been cruel to refuse 
him, and they were accordingly, the following 
day, duly united. The marriages that take place 
among the young people, are however, performed 
by Adams, who makes use of a ring on these 
occasions which has united every couple on the 
island since its first settlement. The regulated 
age, under which no man is allowed to marry, is 
twenty, and that of the women, eighteen. The 
restrictions with regard to relationship are the 
same as with us, and are strictly put in force. 

Captain Beechey concludes his remarks in the 
following words: ‘ All that remains to be said 
of these excellent people is, that they appear to 
live together in perfect harmony and content- 
ment; to be virtuous, religious, cheerful, and 
hospitable beyond the limits of prudence ; to be 
patterns of conjugal and parental affection, and 
to have no vices. We remained with them many 
days, and their unreserved manners gave us the 
fullest opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
any faults they may have possessed.” 

(To be continued ) 





THE TRUE WAY TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 322.] 

Having explained as briefly and clearly as I 
am able, the line of policy which [ recommend, 
I now proceed a step further. 1 am prepared to 
offer evidence, that the course which I propose 
will be crowned with success. The vitality and 
potency of Political Economy, when judiciously 
enforced, have been triumphantly demonstrated 
in the career of the British Anti-Corn-Law 
Teague. This remarkable organization effected 
the most dificult moral revolution of modern 
It was humble in its origin, being estab- 
lished by about half-a-dozen uninfluential persons. 
It was conducted with consummate prudence, 
tact and energy, and gradually acquired strength, 
respectability and influence. The results of its 
triumph, though already vast, are only yet be- 
ginning to be developed. Having warmly co- 
operated with the League from its commence- 
ment, I must be allowed, with some feeling of 
exultation, to take a hasty glance at the cause 
of its establishment, the opposition which it en- 
countered, and the successful policy which it pur- 
sued. 


The Corn Lawwas enacted by a Landlord Par- 
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liament, in order to give a high fictitious value 
to corn, at the expense of the consumers. It 
prohibited the importation of foreign corn, ex- 
cept in times of famine. While the unjust law 
was being hurried into existence, troops of sol- 
diers surrounded the House of Parliament, to 
overawe the infuriated populace; yet, in spite of 
all opposition and remonstrance, the country was | 
forced to submit to the imposition. Years passed | 


popular appeals to convert the great body of the 
people who were the most likely to sympathize 
in its principles, and thus as it were set one class 
against another, its arguments were almost wholly 
directed against the Landlord-and-Tenant aspect 
of the question, thus going to the very founda- 
tion of the evil. This straight-forward mode of 
attack looked indeed to the incredulous like kick- 
ing against a stone wall. Even astute men, who 


away, and the evils which had been predicted | were opposed to the Corn Law, regarded this line 
from the operation of the Corn Law, were fear- | of policy as hopeless. But the League was right. 
fully realized. Monopoly crippled the Commerce | Such was the inherent power of the principles of 
of the country, discouraged enterprise, reduced | Political Economy advanced by the League, that 
wages, advanced poor-rates, increased the average ' after seven years of persevering attack, the spe- 
of deaths, lessened the number of marriages, ‘cious fabric of monopoly was undermined, its 
= napa or ye, = = _— way | — a were ae and perens: 
murdered its tens of thousands by the slow pro- | and when a favourable po. arived, it 
cess of starvation. Wise men comeanl the a fell like a house of onl . 
of the system, and good men, in the name of jus- | forgotten that the Co 
tice, merey—yes, of Christianity itself, pleaded | hands of its former f 
with the monopolists, and denounced their inhu- | ment that had been el 
manity and wickedness. But the monopolists | ment that Lad been rais 
were neither convinced nor abashed. Like the | maintain it, finally swept 
slave-owners, they only folded their mantle the; Now it must be plain ver that 
more closely around them. there is in most points a “we analogy a 
At length the League was established. Its ob- | the two cases of the Corn Law and Slavery. The 
ject was to demonstrate that, while the Corn Law | one was supported by the great body of the 
inflicted incalculable injury upon the country, it} electors—so is the other; the one was proclaimed 
did not benefit its powerful and ardent supporters. | to be the foundation of the nation’s prosperity — 
It undertook to prove that the Corn Law system | so is the other; the one was defended by the 
did not pay :—in one word, that monopoly was a | luminaries of the church—so is the other; the 
solecism in Political Economy. | one was clung to by the fears, the prejudices, and 
Now it is to be borne in mind, that the mem-/ the selfishness of the ignorant—so is the other ; 
bers of the two Houses of the Legislature were | the one was vindicated on false and fallacious 
land-owners, and, therefore, were like a jury em- | ideas of policy—so is the other; and as the one 
panneled to try their own cause. ‘The two great | fell before the wise and persevering application 
se a ae ae ——— a | of ae of Political Economy, so 
ishops and the Clergy of the Established | must the other! 
Chureh were always cue supporters of| It will thus be seen that I advocate no merely 
the Corn Law. The great body of the indepen- | speculative theory, but a mode of action already 
dent and commercial classes fancied themselves | triumphant in an achievement equally difficult in 
os in the paca 7 ee ee 9 gp and, indeed, more ype —— 
armers almost to a man he the Corn Law, {| gards the non-representative and obstructive 
which they had been deluded a the belief had | Shenneter of the British legislature. 
been enacted for their special benefit. Thus, the} As a climax to my argument, I must be allowed 
vast preponderance of the Legislative power of the | to bring into one focus the two-fold evidence of 
country was —- . support of vr gigantic = = — that eve = —- = 
l1mposture, which all the time was extolled as the ; Anti-Corn-Law League clearly proves that the 
helene of the nation’s prosperity. Indeed the | means which I veka are commensurate to 
fortress of monopoly seemed impregnable. Who- | he accomplishment of the desired object, so also 
ever ventured to attack it, was stigmatized as a | the results of pagers sone 2 the ange a 
fool or a madman—or worse, as an enemy to the | India Colonies, completely demonstrate the ad- 
security, the prosperity, and the independence of | vantage of the noble poliey of freedom to the 
the country. It will not be surprising, therefore, | slave. 
to add that the League was soon subjected to all} It is very possible the objection may be offered 
the contempt, abuse and misrepresentation, that | to my argument, that emancipation in the British 
: ap se powerful opposition could inflict. ee ae ee was ee ~~ by — 
Yet the League stuck tenaciously to its text. It} mic, but eligious Appeal. 11S, In the 
wielded its wonasrenili statistics without fear, | main, is wen But the two cases of British sla- 
and without cessation, and it published its pam- | very and American slavery are not parallel. Bri- 
phlets by the ton. The most remarkable point} tish slavery did not exist in England, but in her 
in its policy was, that instead of attempting by | distant colonies. There were in England com- 
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paratively no prejudices of education, of habit, 
and of social customs in relation to slavery, to be 
overcome. ‘The demand for abolition did not jar 
upon the feelings and ideas of a people personally 
and directly interested in the matter. The sys- 
tem of British slavery was maintained chiefly by 
the influence of the great West India proprietors 
in the houses of Parliament. The Religious 
Appeal of the people.of England against the 
system at length swept it away. But if the 
Economic Appeal had been adopted, and urged 
from the outset, it is most probable that British 
slavery would have been abolished much earlier, 
instead of requiring the zealous efforts of the re- 
ligious public during fifty years of anti-slavery 
agitation. 













» me to state the course of 
Ommend to be adopted. I 
rt to the objection which 


in the domestic affairs 
it the general priuciple, 
‘@s an Anglo-American I 
| mt instance. My object is 
not to interfere, but simply to offer a friendly 
word of counsel, and thus discharge my own sense 
of duty in this momentous matter. I admire the 
martyr spirit of the American Abolitionists, but 
being convinced that they are pursuing a wrong 
track, I wish to point out to them, what I have 
endeavored in this essay to prove, is the right 
road, leaving them in their own country to follow 
it out. The course then which I recommend is 
as follows :—Let a society be formed in America 
of persons who subscribe to the views explained 
in this essay. Let it be a cardinal point in their 
conduct not to irritate their opponents, for they 
must ever remember that their object is to suc- 
ceed by persuasion. Let them attack slavery 
but not the slaveholder. If we wish to convince 
a man we must not anger him. They would do 
well to follow the example of the presiding genius 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, Richard Cobden, 
who was content to take his stand upon his own 
unimpeachable character, and who appeared to 
lay it down as a rule of his conduct never to in- 
dulge in personalities, and never to reply to at- 
tacks directed against himself, knowing that who- 
ever permits himself to be betrayed into anger 
lowers himself to the level of his opponent. The 
slave-holders of the great American Republic are 
ashamed of the word “slavery,” implying, as it 
does, a gross anomaly in their form of govern- 
ment, and use instead the term “ Domestic In- 
stitution.” Let this society call itself by the 
inoffensive name of the ‘Economic Labor 
League,” or some such pacific designation. Let 
the members study the history and policy of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. Let them not attach 
themselves to any political party, but confine 
themselves to one great object, and let that object 
be total and immediate Emancipation. Let them 
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however accept every instalment which they can 
obtain. Let them hold public meetings to dis- 
cuss and disseminate their doctrines, and let them 
deluge the country with millions of tracts. Let 
them rigidly adhere to the Economic branch of 
the question, examining it thoroughly in all its 

ramifications. Let them publish throughout the 

length and breadth of the land, statistical proofs 

that slave-labor is costlier than free-labor— 

that slave-property absorbs a vast amount of cap- 

ital, which might be more profitably invested or 

employed, and that it is more advantageous to 

hire laborers than to hold slaves. Let them re- 

iterate, that the owners of slaves are continually 
liable to suffer the loss of them by death or escape 
from bondage—that they are never safe from the 

danger of a negro insurrection, and that slaves 
are wasteful, careless, idle, and untrustworthy 
; compared with paid labourers. Let them also 
publish authentic statistics of the amount of work 
performed in a given time by free men and by 
slaves, and also show the difference in the value 
of the services of the educated and the uneducated 
laborer. Let them publish the results of eman- 
cipation in the British West India Colonies. Let 
them compare the progress in wealth and pros- 
perity of the American Free States with the Slave 
States, and let them show the tax-bearing capa- 
bilities of the two, with their relative powers of 
production and consumption. Finally, let them 
also show in what degree wealth in slaves is 
counterpoised by the reduction in the worth of 
land. It is important for them above all things, 
to state nothing but facts, fur facts are irresist- 
ible. This “Economic Labor League,” if it 
proceed with prudence and energy, will presently 
be strengthened by the adhesion of men of re- 
spectability of all sects and parties, for all will 
find, that when their religious opinions are not 
involved or compromised in working out the ques- 
tion, they can cordially and harmoniously co- 
operate in the great and good cause. Even some 
of the slave-holders themselves will join this 
League. If it be found to deserve public confi- 
dence, it will suffer from no lack of funds to carry 
on its operations, and increase of revenue will 
give it increase of influence. The assaults of this 
League upon the “ American Domestic Institu- 
tion,” will inevitably loosen the hold which it re- 
tains upon the understandings and affections of 
those whose interests are concerned. When it is 
proved to be a political mistake and an unprofit- 
able delusion, its supporters will look more closely 
into its real character, and the ministers of reli- 
gion, no longer blinded by prejudice, will be pre- 
pared to discover, that itis opposed to the sacred 
principles of Christianity. The system of Sla- 
very being thus undermined, will only await a 
governmental crisis to receive its doom. It will 
then crumble to the dust, for political parties will 
make its downfall a means to rise to power. It 
would be unwise for them to point out any pre- 
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cise measure in order to effect the final extinction 
of slavery, because it would inevitably lead to 
difference of opinion and thus create disunion. 
It is comparatively immaterial in what particular 
direction, whether east, west, north, or south, the 
fabric of slavery shall be made to fall. They 
may rest satisfied that when it is undermined tn 
the way proposed it will be sure to fall in one di- 
rection or auother. 


P. S. With a view to practical results, it is 
requested that those parties who approve of the 
course of policy advocated in this tract, will for- 
ward their names to the publisher in order that 
they may be invited to confer together at some 
future time. 





WOMAN’S GENIUS. 


If a woman’s heart has yearnings, 
Which time alone can still; 

If the loftiest aspirations 
Her restless bosom fill ; 

If from the fountain of her breast 
Flows every lofty thought, 

And with all glorious imagery 
Her heart and mind be traught; 


Must she, because a. woman, 
Lay all those gifts aside— 

The treasures of the mind and heart, 
Which ought to be her pride? 

Must she smother every feeling 
That burns to be expressed, 

And turn aside that fount of thought 
Which gushes from the breast ? 


Must she keep her thoughts unuttered, 
Must her genius be confined ; 

Must she draw a thick and darkening veil 
On the beauties of the mind, 

Because by common minds ’tis thought 
That woman quits her sphere, 

When she in point of intellect 
Steps forth as man’s compeer ? 


Why did her Maker thus endow 
A woman’s soul with power ? 
If she must all these gilts conceal, 
Were it not a useless dower? 
Because a woman has the power 

To climb Parnassus’ hill, 
And at the stream of Helicon 
Her thirsty soul to fill,— 


lt does not render her unfit 
For the social ties of life, 
Nor prevent her from fulfilling 
Her duty as a wife. 
Oh! then, let woman strive her best 
To improve the talents given,— 
But in deep humility of heart, 
With gratitude to Heaven. 


THE DESERTED ROAD, IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ancient road that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale, 

Sweeping toward the crowded market 
Like a stream without a sail. 


Standing by thee, I look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 

See the years descend and vanish, 
Like thy whitely-tented teams. 





Now [ stroll along the village 
As in youth’s departed morn, 

But I miss the crowded coaches, 
And the driver’s bugle-horn. 


Miss the crowd of jovial teamsters 
Filling buckets at the well, 

With their wains from Conestoga, 
And their orchestra of bells. 


To the mossy wayside tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more, 

And the faded sign complaining, 
Swings unnoticed at the door ; 


While the old decrepid tollman, 
Waiting for the few who pass, 
Reads the melancholy story 
In the thickly-springing grass. 


Ancient highway, thou art vanquished ; 
The usurper of the vale 

Rolls in fiery, iron rattle 
Exultations on the 

Thou art vanquished @ 
And the good whie 

Though by man it b 
Shall be deathless 


Though neglected, gr 
Still I pray that my 
May be through as ver 


And as blest a calm as thinew 














Reap. 





Editorial Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
THE ALPS. 
The Glaciers. 
(Continued from page 344.) 

Two of the. most famous Glaciers in Switzer- 
land, both outlets, but not the only outlets, of 
the Mer de Glace, are within plain sight of this 
village, above and below it. They seem but 
half a mile distant respectively, but are really 
twice as far. The Glacier des Bossom, below, 
is the finer spectacle, for it seems to have built 
itself up a bed or platform of the rocks and 
gravel it has been industriously bringing down 
these thousands of years, so that its present base 
appears some fifteen or twenty feet (and may be 
forty or fifty) above the wooded ground on either 
side ; the Glacier des Bois, abcve us, is rather 
less conspicuous, but is the more natural outlet 
of the Mer de Glace, and discharges five times 
the water of its rival: the Arveiron, an ample, 
impetuous mill-stream, flowing from beneath it, 
and forming the larger half of the Arve, at their 
junction just below. 

A glacier, the reader will have understood, is 
the outlet or lower extremity of the Mer de 
Glace, or some similar lake of snow ice, where 
it precipitates itself over the brow of the lower 
Alpine ridge into the valley below. Itis Niagara 
poured down the side of the Alleghanies where 
they are the steepest, and frozen by an Arctic 
Winter into great blocks and pillars of eternal 
ice, whereof the upper strata appear as pyramids; 
generally upright, large, and knit together at 
the base, but sharpened toward the tops, and 
growing more pointed as the summer advances 
and as they descend so as to feel the milder at- 
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mosphere of the valley. Descend they do and|suddenly melted—and then one place in any of 
must, though no life, no motion is perceptible, | these Alpine valleys would be about as safe as 
and the stern silence is only broken by the rivu-|another. Zhe ‘threatened dog” may “live 
lets bursting out and pouring in miniature cas- | longest” here as well as elsewhere, being likely 
cades from this side and that, to unite with the |to have the earliest premonition and clearest ap- 
fuller stream which flows from a cavernous aper- | preciation of the danger. 
ture at the lower end, or perchance by the fall; I should have said ere this that the Mer de 
of an undermined portion of ice on one side or Glace itself has its moriane—broad and high, 
the other, or the rolling down of a rock which |and often double or triple—as well as its subja- 
has, by the melting away of subjacentices, been | cent glaciers. 1am not sure that I could clear- 
gradually undermined and left without support |ly evolve the law by which movable rocks im- 
high up on one side or the other. Of course bedded in ice tend to work gradually from the 
there is some movement in the glacier, torpid as ; centre toward the sides of the lake or channel 
jt seems else the lower part would melt wholly | wherein they lie, but I presume the fact is un- 
away during the summer, giving place to a mere | disputed. These moraines, composed of more 
cascade or mountain torrent. Byron forcibly | or less broken and triturated granite, upheaved 
|from inconceivable depths by the volcanic con- 
Id and restless mass | vulsions of our planet’s infancy, are the more 
y by day;” | immediate source of the crystals, agates, cor- 
that this advance averages | nelians, &c., extensively wrought and sold here. 
though in looking on it) I sat for an hour or two one rainy afternoon 
ea of motion as misplaced | on the crest of the nearest and most recent 
; With an iron-mine or Mout | moraine, at the foot of the Glacier des Bois, 
Blane f ' | watching and studying its economy. Twice, the 
Viewed from a distance, a glacier seems not | crash of considerable pillars or bastions of ice, 
only much nearer than it really is—its immense | undermined by water and falling outward, star- 
magnitude belittling the distance—but it seems | tled me from my reverie; frequently pebbles and 
an easy matter to step up to either side and put small stones, from which the support had melted 
your hand on it; yet this is far from being the | away, fell from near the summit of the glacier, 
case. For not only has the glacier built itself up a | rattling down its side and bounding some distance 
high bed or platform of the rocks, with pebbles | outward from its base; and there was quite a 
and gravel it has through countless ages brought | rock right in front of my position which was evi- 
down from the mountains above —a bed whose | dently just ready to tumble, but stubbornly re- 
sides are at once steep and treacherous, being as | fused to make the plunge in presence of a stran- 
nearly perpendicular as their materials will lie— ger. The ice at the foot uf the glacier is only 
but the rolling of rocks and pebbles from the | separated by a single moraine from the belt of 
sides, with the washing of sand and gravel from | hemlocks which here confront it ; but these grow 
the bas? by the streams which from time to time | on the summit and sides of an old moraine— 
burst out, now at this point, then at another, | with what Ceesar or Pharaoh cotemporary, who 
jaided also by the circumstance that each glacier |can tell? A venerable apple-tree (but I think 
expands during a series of cold seasons and is | no apple-tree ever bears in this valley) stands in 
contracted by a succession of relatively hot ones,) ; the rank green grass very close to the hem- 
has-euvironed each with at least one heavy | locks, and perhaps ten rods from the extremity 
moraine, orrilgeof stones and pulverized granite, | of the glacier ; the chalet of the farmer stands on 
from rocks weighing a hundred tons each down | the open glade a few rods further down toward 
to the finest sand; and I noted at the foot ofthe Arve. The Arveiron, however, does not 
des Bois a bed of fine clay, manifestly of kindred | issue from the lower (western end, of the glacier, 
origin. Each glacier thus rudely resembles aj but from bencath its southern side several rods 
modern fortress, with its walls of moderate | hearer the foot of the mountain, running off a 
height, its fosse or moat, and its covering bank | mile or so nearly parallel with the Arve before 
or approach only less high than its own walls. |joining it. The Arve may be said to have its 
At the bottom of des Bois there are in places/source in the glacier of Argentiere, three or 
two or three of these moraines, one behind an-! four miles further up the valley, though rivulets 
other, the most distant often covered with scanty | of course descend to it from the summits of 
herbage and even shrubs, proving that the gla- mountains still further north and east. 
cier has at some remote period extended consi- ; , y 
derably further thanjt now does. There is no te- Life at Chamouniz. 
merity therefore in planting your house (as is| Most European villages are absurdly built ; 
commonly done) just at the foot of a glacier, those of Savoy most absurdly of them all. 
which overhangs and seems to threaten but will Chamounix, for example, consists of a single 
never destréy it,—unless Mont Blane should be street leading up the right (west) bank of the 
transformed into a volcano and his eternal snows Arve, with a bit of a cross road running from 
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the church on the hill-side down to and across 
the Arve, whence diverge the respective paths to 
Montanvert and Mont Blanc. The one street 
parallel to the Arve faces nine-tenths of the 
eighty to a hundred houses composing the vil- 
lage, and forms the only constant channel of 
intercourse with the world below. (In summer, 
the road up the valley terminates in two mule- 
paths, one leading over the Tete Noir and the 
other over the Col de Balme, into Switzerland ; 
both these are closed through the long Winter, 
and only the former is yet passable for the sea- 
son.) This main street or road through the 
valley, instead of being straight and at least 
forty feet wide, as common sense would have it, 
is from eight to twelve feet wide, and is cut into 
pieces by the pushing of the rude rock cabins 
now from this side, now from that, into and 
across the middle of where the road should be. 
I don’t think there is a spot from end to end 
where a traveller can sce four rods in either di- 
rection, aud hardly one where meeting carriages 
of any sort can pass. 
in the Spring to rot for application in the Fall 
crowd every available space, irrigating and dis- 








| 
| as well as wet, to a heigh 
| 
| 
Heaps of manure put up | 


harvest. Plums are the principal fruit, but I 
judge that Apples are so lucky as to dodge the 
frosts of one year in every seven, or I should not 
eet apple-trees, as I occasionally do. I trust 
hose who come here next September will find 
ripe Strawberries; for other berries, L infer that 
the Autumn snows fall too soon. 1 think, how- 
ever, that I have seen a few Gooseberry bushes 
nearly up to this point. The Vine stopped on 
the rise of the first long, hard hill, not far above 
Sallenche. Corn (Indian) halted rather lower 
down. 

* The wood hereabouts is mainly hemlock, 
which grows wherever frost will let it, and of 
which nearly all the boards used in the valley 
are made. Next in importance is the Swamp or 
Bunch Alder, in America me e shrub, 
but which here grows lux y land 
feet, 
it is 










and to the size of a man’ 
often split into fence rails: 
of it are really beautiful— 
straight as an arrow. A 
think) blue beeches, but no c N 

| other tree seems to endure persistently so low a 


coloring the adjacent street, so that I cannot! temperature as the hemlock. I never saw wild 
believe any portion of our Fourth or Sixth road , flowers so abundant nor so delicate as they 
in New York so foul and fetid as the centre of | are through all this Alpine region, and the grass 
the village of Chamounix. The dwellings are | is peculiarly tender and sweet. 
very nicely adapted to their location. The three| The people seem honest, kind and faithful ; 
or four hotels, supported entirely by stran sers, | their worst fault an addiction to beggary. The 
who are only seen here during the Summer | price for a mule and a guide for an excursion of 
months, are as good as could be expected, con- | less than a day is six franes each ; and if they 


sidering the scanty resources of the valley and | 
the difficulty of intercourse with the world out- | 
side. The only manufactures known here are | 
those of wooden knick-knacks (admirably caved) 

and of rings, bracelets, breastpins, &e., from the | 
crystals, agates, and other fancied stones found | 
about the Mer de Glace and its glaciers. These, 
diversified by wood-cutting, hunting, &c., occupy | 
the long Winter; for the snow lies in the valley 

till April, and is then expelled by sprinkling its 
surface with sand, ashes, &e., which ‘hasten its 

departure. The snow probably disappears from 
all the adjacent mountain-faces in the course of | 
the Summer, but may be seen on the higher and | 
remoter peaks at ull times when the fogs allow | 
them to be visible. 

All the land that grass ean cling to and not 
be uprooted by the force of gravitation, is im- 
proved but not wisely. Grass is the staple, as 
it should be; and on this (in the main) generous | 
soil, under these dripping skies, these fountain- | 


girdled eminences, there should never be less | 
than two tons of hay cut to the acre; but there 


is oftener less than half of it. Oats, Potatoes, 
Cabbages, Wheat, Rye, Hemp, and a little’ Flax 
are cultivated, and are generally of fair promise, 
though the custom of covering whole fields ir- 
regularly with sced-potatocs, planted but three 
or four inches apart, must tend to belittle the 


—— —— —— 


would ask even more aud be content when they 
received it few would object; but to be impor- 
tuned for extra compensation after you have 
paid all that was originally asked is a trial to 
patience. The ficlds are tilled by women more 
than men—laboriously yet inefficiently ; they 
work assiduously, but to little purpose, through 
want of knowledge or skill and want of means. 
It is melancholy to see the children who should 
be in school (L cannot find the school-house) 
each herding a cow, or two or three goats on the 
mountain-side, or chasing disgusted travellers 
from place to place, urging them tc buy their 
few ragged and worthless erystals, or a handful 
of Alpine flowers, or a glass of water—any thing 
to gain a penny. [am sure the whole number 
thus seeking pence cannot realize three cents. 
each per day : those who herd cattle may earn 
half that sum. Meantime, their fathers seck 
large recompense as guides, coachmen, &e.—and 
so many seek that but a small per centage can 
find—while the mothers are bowed, wrinkled and 
haggish from severe and protracted digging, 
burden-carrying, &e. Most of them walk knit- 
ting, and I have seen one knitting along the road 
with a heavy basket strapped on her back. These 
mountains are magnificent, when he fogs will 
let them be seen; tliese glaciers are Wonderful ; 
the fields are emerald, and innumerable rills of 
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purest crystal course swiftly through them from 
the mountains to form the turbulent, greenish- 
milky Arve, (for all the streams issuing from 
glaciers have a clayey, lightish green hue.) Thes 

evergreens clothe the hillside with a verdure dar 

yet grateful to the eye; the gorges, glens and 
cascades are admirable in their wildness, Yaricty 
and profusion ; but these foggy mornings, cloudy 
days and chilly evenings are favorable neither to 
health nor comfort, and I shall gladly tarn my 
face toward civilization and.sun-shine to-morrow. 

N. 7. Tribune. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 
Dr. Johnson wisely said:—He who wants to 
do a great deal of good at once, will never do 
ing, Miifeis.made up of little things. It is 
sthat occasion is offered for 
S True greatness ——- in 
bings. How are railroads 
el full of dirt after another, 
me. Thus drops make the 
pamould be willing to déa little 
pand never wait todo a gréat deal 
“we would do much good ‘in the 
world, we must be willing to do good im little 
things, little acts one after another, speaking a 
word here and a word there, and setting a good 

" example all the time. 


FRUGALITY. | 
Frugality may be termed the daughter of pru- 
dence, the sister of temperance, and the parent 


of liberality. He that is extravagant, will! 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce | 
dependence, and invite corruption. It will almost | 
always produce a passive compliance with the | 
wickedness of others ; and there are few who do | 
not learn by degrees to practise those crimes | 
which they cease to censure. 


re 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr anp Meav.—There is very limited inquiry | 
for Flour, and shipping brands are freely offered at $9 | 
per barrel. Sales of standard and good brands at $9 00 ! 
and $9 25 per bbl., and extra at $9 50 a $10 00. Sales | 
to retailers and bakers to a fair extent, from $9 00 up | 
to $10 §0. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are unchanged; | 
the former is held firmly at $7 25, and the latter at | 
$4 50 per bbl. Last sale of Brandywine at $4 75. 

Grain.—There is less demand tor Wheat, and the 
supply “having increased, prices are lower. Sales 
of 2000 bushels prime Southern and Pennsylvania red 
at $1.85 a $1 87 per bushel; white at $1 97 a $2 00. | 
Rye at $1 15 a $1 20 for new, and $1 25 a $1 27 for old. 
Corn is scarce at 98¢ a $1, afloat. Oats—Sales of | 
5000 bushels new Delaware prime at 39 a 40c. 

Catrie Marxet.—The arrival of cattle during the | 
past week has been quite large. 
nue Drove Yard, there were received 450 cattle, 2000 
sheep, and 110 cows and calves. Beef cattle were | 
disposed of at from $9 to $11 per 100 lbs. Sheep at 
from 4} to 4} ets. per lb., or $2 25 to $4 50 per head. 
Cows and Calves $25 to $65. Hogs at from $8 25 to 
$8 75 per lbs. The total amount of stock for the 
week wa follows :—Beef cattle 1100 head, sheep 
6000, cows and calves 200, hogs 1000. 


At Torbert’s Ave- | - 


*. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\ ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joun 
Huen, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moore;No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’GIRLS.— 
The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 


It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort ahd progress of the pupils. 

Trerms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to 


JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 
References. 
Cuartes Stoxgs, Rancocas, N. J- 
Witxiam Parry, Cinmaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuarres Wiiuiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricur, No. 604 N, Filth St., Philada., 
Principal af the Normal School. 
Sth mo. 4—4m. pd. 


YRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, ROYS’ DE- 

{ PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this 
Institution having engaged the services of Aaxon B. 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
and others. 


The Boys’ School will be re-opened on thé first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 

The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
15 dollars, sper term of twenty-two weeks. The only 
extra charge is for books, as heretofore. 

Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 

Samvet J. Levick, 

200 N. Third St. 
Macruerson SaunDERS, 

28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wuite, 

206 Arch St. 
Marrtua Met tor, 

5 Franklin St., 


6th mo. 16. Philadelphia. 


FASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
for saleby R. A. & J. J. Wittiams & Co., 


N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


h 


R. A. WittraMs, 
J. J. WituiaMs, 


Sth mo. 4—3m. F. SuormakEr. 





